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which the definition is interpreted by Professor Cobb himself ; for he 
tells us in the more recent of the two articles referred to above that 
Kant 's ' ' indefinite ' ' is the mathematical infinite. 

Thus interpreted, the New Infinite is indeed logically unassailable 
— and also perfectly harmless. It does not help in the solution of 
any of the problems of philosophy or theology. It is a shorn Samson. 

Bay H. Dotterer. 

Baltimore, Md. 



BEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITBRATUBE 

The Validity of the Religious Experience. George A. Barrow. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Company. 1917. Pp. 247. 
Since the pioneer work of Starbuck and James in the psychology 
of religion, many similar studies have been made of the religious ex- 
perience and of religious belief. An older and still a common method 
is the metaphysical approach to the philosophy of religion, in the 
effort, first of all, to establish the existence of God and the other ob- 
jects of religious belief. Dr. Barrow has united the more recent 
scientific attitude with the older metaphysical method in a philo- 
sophical study, but in a study of the religious experience itself. By 
examining this experience, he seeks to show that the experience has 
within it positive theological implications. Whether or not his argu- 
ments for "the validity of the religious experience" seem cogent, the 
book deserves a careful reading by all those interested in religious 
problems. 

The so-called religious experience is a fact. Some persons, at 
some times, unquestionably have the experiences that they call relig- 
ious experiences. Dr. Barrow begins with the religious experience 
as a fact, and inquires into its source. "The validity of an experi- 
ence involves . . . two things, an implication as to the cause, and the 
truth of the implication" (p. 17). "The claim of religion that it is a 
relation to a superhuman object or world" (p. 184) may be false, 
since the cause of the experience may be merely physiological. The 
religious experience may be only emotion, plus a (false) belief as to 
the source and significance of the emotion. This question of the truth 
or falsity of the belief regarding the source of the religious experi- 
ence is a central one. Though Dr. Barrow says, " It is not belief that 
we are concerned with, but the religious experience" (p. 157), he 
elsewhere (p. 41) speaks of the "faith" in a superhuman being which 
the religious experience contains — and faith is a variety of belief. 
The "claim of religion" (p. 184) is also a form of belief, otherwise 
it would not be subject to the categories of truth and falsity. 
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In the midst of current efforts to define religion without bringing 
in belief in some form of superhuman reality (such efforts, e. g., as 
Ernest Crawley's in The Tree of Life, Irving King's in The Develop- 
ment of Religion, and that of positivism), Dr. Barrow's insistence 
that there is always an objective, superhuman reference in the re- 
ligious experience is timely and is justified by the facts of the history 
and the psychology of religion. Beligion can not be defined apart 
from belief in superhuman or supernatural realities. Dr. Barrow 
shows by a sketch of various historical types of religion, from ani- 
mism to Buddhism and mysticism, that "all agree in placing the 
source of the experience outside of that experience" (p. 152). Bud- 
dhism is sometimes regarded as an atheistie religion, but Dr. Bar- 
row correctly points out that the Nirvana of Buddhism is the oppo- 
site of nothingness, and that "the Goal of [Buddhist] endeavor is 
something beyond the moral manifestations of humanity" (p. 157). 
Even the experience of the mystic points beyond itself. "The final 
state, which for the mystic is true religion, consists in the absorption 
of his narrow consciousness in something wider" (p. 106). "For the 
mystic ... the source or object of religion is believed to lie beyond 
the limits of human personality" (p. 160). 

Though the religious experience has reference to some external, 
superhuman source, it does not follow that the implication is of a 
logical sort and actually holds. There may be merely a belief in an 
external source, and the belief may be false. It is true that "the 
[religious] experience is not sufficient to give existence to itself by 
itself" (p. 130), but the causes may be purely physical and social. 
Keeent studies of the Freudian type, which interpret the religious ex- 
perience as sublimated sex impulses, and McDougall's discussion of 
the religious sentiments — admiration, awe, and reverence — in terms of 
simple emotions that are parts of the primary instincts, lend support 
to the view that the religious experience is a form of emotionalism 
associated with a belief that the cause of the emotional state is super- 
human and divine. Further, the cause of this belief itself may be 
only tradition, early training in religious doctrines, and the like. 
That is, the religious believer may bring his interpretation, i. e., his 
belief as to the external, divine cause, to the religious experience, in- 
stead of deriving the interpretation from the experience. This is 
a common fallacy in the philosophy of religion — the fallacy of falsely 
attributing an experience to a superhuman source when the cause is 
physiological merely. ' ' Even a dream has a source outside of itself, 
and religion must so far be given the same character" (p. 108), says 
Dr. Barrow. Indeed, for all that he proves to the contrary, religion, 
unhappily, may have only this character — of a dream. The things 
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seen in a dream are not real. The cause of a dream is physiological ; 
while, as Dr. Barrow himself suggests (p. 17), the task of a positive 
philosophy of religion is to establish the non-physiological as opposed 
to the physiological origin of the religious experience. 

In his insistence that the religious experience implies a superhu- 
man object, Dr. Barrow fails to distinguish implication, which is a 
logical matter, from the psychological state or act of belief that such 
implication obtains. There is nothing in the nature of the religious 
experience itself that logically implies a divine source, but it is true 
that a belief in a divine source is coextensive with the religious ex- 
perience. It is possible that the belief may be true, but a meta- 
physical account of the universe such as Royce's or Eucken's would 
be necessary to establish the truth of the belief. In the absence 
of a conclusive metaphysical proof of the truth of religious belief, 
the weight of scientific evidence is on the side that claims a physio- 
logical origin for the religious experience, and that would brand the 
interpretations given by those having the experience as instances of 
the fallacy of false attribution. It is not that "the religious experi- 
ences imply a source exterior to themselves" (p. 104), i. e., a non- 
physiological source, but simply that a belief in such implication ob- 
tains. Further, the source of the belief may not reside in the object 
of the belief (and of course can not if the object is not real), but in 
one's social environment. In fact, it is easier to explain the occur- 
rence of belief than of its opposite, unbelief. Belief is the primitive 
attitude of credulous childhood to every assertion that is made. 

Dr. Barrow, like many other writers in the philosophy of relig- 
ion, would escape an otherwise inevitable confusion if he would ex- 
plicitly distinguish between belief, as a psychological entity, and the 
object of belief. The belief in God is one thing ; God, the object be- 
lieved in, is another matter. Religious belief, as belief, is a purely 
psychological matter not unlike political or mathematical belief. The 
differentia of religious belief resides in the nature of the object be- 
lieved in. Though people believe in God as the giver of their relig- 
ious experiences, God may be an imaginary object, and the experi- 
ences may be explainable upon a naturalistic basis. If the distinction 
were kept clear between belief and the object of belief, the statement 
that "religions would not be religions, not exist as religions, without 
the outside source" (p. 118) would be changed to the statement that 
religions would not exist without the belief in this outside source. 

Dr. Barrow tends at times towards what James called the fallacy 
of "vicious intellectualism. " Thus he argues (pp. 178-180) for 
superhuman forces working in man, by limiting the human individ- 
ual to narrow bounds by definition, and then calling superhuman any 
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manifestations that are beyond the human as defined. It is by no 
means true that natural man's "intellectual life is centered on the 
physical existence" (p. 178), at least not in all cases, and can not 
be made true by definition. Interests in ideals of goodness and 
beauty and truth, for example, are not signs of the superhuman in 
man, but are manifestations of the working of man's natural equip- 
ment of instincts and habits. 

The pragmatic fallacy, so common in religious literature, is not 
entirely avoided in the book. This fallacy consists of the failure to 
distinguish truth from value, or of the assertion that beliefs which 
are valuable must, therefore, be true. Value has one definition, and 
belongs to the subject-matter of the value sciences; truth means 
another thing and belongs to the subject-matter of logic and epistem- 
clogy. There is no a priori reason why they should always coincide. 
There is, on the other hand, empirical evidence to the contrary. 
Many primitive religious beliefs that are obviously false have pos- 
sessed definite value in the course of human evolution, and in the 
higher religions there are beliefs, such as some of those fostered by 
the Catholic church, that have value for the believers though they 
are probably not rue. Dr. Barrow commits the pragmatic fallacy 
when he says, "Validity thus becomes not merely a matter of logical 
accuracy, but of practical value" (p. 245). 

Among the chief merits of a book in philosophy or in philosophy 
of religion are the introduction of an original view-point and the 
stimulation of thought and criticism, both pro and con. The Valid- 
ity of the Religious Experience possesses these merits in a high 

degree. 

"Wesley Raymond "Wells. 
Washington University. 

Science and the Nation: Essays by Cambridge graduates with an 

introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Moulton. Edited by A. 

C. Seward. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1917. 

Pp. xxii + 328. 

This is a little book of popular essays concerning the work now 
in progress in a number of branches of science. The book appar- 
ently confesses by its rather defective binding and lack of index its 
own merely ephemeral character. But its purpose transcends any 
present emergency. That purpose is to bring to the English people 
a realization that the contributions which applied science makes to 
national defense and social well-being are not possible, save on the 
foundation of a highly disinterested following out of pure, theoretical 
science, along whatsoever pathways the latter may lead. The de- 



